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American Observer 


A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Two Plans Outlined 
For Postwar World 
Columnist Lippmann and Diplo- 


mat Welles Set Forth Their 
Views in New Books 


THEY AGREE ON ACTIVE U. S. ROLE 


Both Writers Advocate Regional 


Systems Buttressed by 
Worldwide Council 


Plans to organize the world to pre- 
serve peace have been set forth this 
summer by Sumner Welles and Walter 
Lippmann, two of America’s foremost 
authorities on international affairs. 
Mr. Welles, who is an experienced dip- 


Nomat, has done this in an authentic 


and partly autobiographical history 
of the ast quarter of a century en- 
titled The Time for Decision; Mr. 
Lippmann has done so in a thoughtful 
review of American foreign policy 
called U. S. War Aims. 

Both men are convinced that history 
need not repeat itself, that this global 
war need not be followed by another 
one. Both insist, however, that wars 
ean be avoided only by better under- 
standings and realistic cooperation be- 
tween nations. Neither Mr. Welles 
nor Mr. Lippmann sees any hope for 
lasting peace in a policy of isolationism 
and indifference. They emphasize the 
responsibility that victory will place 
on the American people and stress the 
need for a clear and bold American for- 
eign policy. These two keen observers 
agree on many of the broader aspects 
of such a policy, although they are in 
disagreement over certain points. 


Past Failure 


The failure of President Woodrow 
Wilson’s efforts to unite the nations 
of the world in a harmonious and 
pezceful relationship after the last 
war has been studied carefully by 
both writers. Mr. Welles believes that 
the League of Nations failed mainly 
because it was created suddenly, 
Yather than permitted to grow gradu- 
ally in the light of experience. So 
he would lay a firm foundation before 
starting to build a permanent world 
organization again. 

Mr. Welles is well qualified to sug- 
gest means of doing this. He was 
Undersecretary of State until recently. 
He visited Berlin, Rome, Paris and 
London in 1940 as a special representa- 
tive of President Roosevelt. He had 
Served previously as a secretary in 
the American embassies in Tokyo and 
Buenos Aires, and had played a lead- 
role in establishing the good- 
Neighbor policy in this hemisphere. 

is intimately aware, therefore, of 
opportunities and pitfalls in inter- 
National affairs. 
recommends that the first step 
“Ward remolding the world nearer to 
Sur heart’s desire be the prompt for- 
Mation of a Provisional United Na- 
Hons Executive Council. It would 
have 11 members. The United States, 
ne United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 


ie (Concluded on page 2) 





SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES. DISPATCH 


Hitler’s Long, Long Trail 





Magie Words 


Reprinted from an editorial in “This Week” magazine, by the famous playwright, 
Channing Pollock. 


“Who is my friend?” Elbert Hubbard once remarked. “The man who tells me 
the unpleasant ‘truth’ about myself? I can get as much of that as I need from my 
enemies. My friend is the man who sees the best in me, and reminds me of it 
occasionally.” 


No one worth his salt wishes unearned praise or insincere flattery. It’s quite 
another thing to “see the best” in an associate, and to stress that rather than 
“the unpleasant ‘truth.’” 


I have sympathetic understanding of the farmer’s wife of whom I was told long 
ago by the Princess Kropotkin. After years of cooking and housework without a 
word of commendation, one day this woman served a dinner of cattle fodder. 
When her menfolk protested, she explained, “I never heard anything to make me 
think you’d know the difference.” 


All of us need to be needed, and wish to be loved and desired. Most of’us try 
to do good work. But how can we be sure that we are needed, or loved, or good 
workmen unless someone tells us so? Radio sponsors originally introduced studio 
audiences, not for additional advertising, but because applause so improved the 
entertainment. It is not only “as a man thinks” that he is, but as other people 
think him. A sign in a department store in Boston reads, “All our employees are 
courteous and efficient.” If that is the case, I suspect the assertion makes it so. 
Who could stand beside such a boast and prove it false? 


When I was a youthful drama critic in Washington, I learned that our city might 
witness within a few months the first performance in America of Rostand’s famous 
play, “Cyrano de Bergerac.” Realizing that the newspaper reports would be 
important, I spent all my savings on a trip to Paris to see the great Coquelin as 
Cyrano, and most of my little free time afterward on other preparation. That 
exciting first night, I toiled on a review that was published next morning. 


Naturally, I felt certain that I had done a good job, but when none of my 
superiors in the office mentioned it, that certainty, together with my pride and 
happiness, began oozing out of my boots. That afternoon brought a warmhearted 
and enthusiastic letter from my editor-in-chief. It hangs on the wall before me 
as I write these words. No one could guess how much courage and belief in 
doing one’s best I have had from it in the intervening 45 years. 


There are few of us who haven’t regretted a harsh word, but I never knew 
anyone who wasn’t glad of having given voice to affection or admiration. As a 


_ Chinese friend once replied when I paid him a compliment, “Flowers leave part 


of their fragrance in the hand that bestows them.” 


British Worry Over 


Decline of Empire 


Commonwealth Seen at Historic 
Crossroads with Material 
Strength Diminished 


OVERSHADOWED BY US AND RUSSIA 


Leaders Pin Hopes on Dominion 
Ties and Possible Feder- 
ations in Europe 


When Winston Churchill remarked, 
a year or so ago, that he had not be- 
come the King’s first minister to pre- 
side over the dissolution of the British 
Empire he was bespeaking his own 
faith in the future of Britain. But 
even a person of Churchill’s tenacity 
would not deny that the Empire is 
undergoing a most profound change 
during the course of this war and that 
its form, and probably its influence 
and power, are destined for radical 
readjustment in the years to come. 

This is one of those great facts of 
history which we come up against 
from time to time and find so hard 
to understand because we can never 
clearly foresee the direction of future 
events. Looking backward we are 
aware of the dominating position of 
Britain since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Britain as the greatest mari- 
time power, as the first nation to em- 
brace industrialization, as the leading 
colonial country, as a vital and often 
controlling force in determining the 
course of international finance, com- 
merce, and diplomacy—these are fac- 
tors underlying Britain’s position to 


- which the world has long been accus- 


tomed. 
Changes Ahead 

Now it is all being changed. As 
Lord Halifax has put it, “today we 
begin to look beyond the war to.the 
reordering of the world which must 
follow. We see three great powers, 
the United States, Russia, and China, 
great in numbers, areas, and natural 
resources. Side by side with them is 
the United Kingdom, with a popula- 
tion of less than fifty million, with a 
territory which could easily be con- 
tained in one of the larger States of 
the American Union, and with natural 
resources which, though great in pro- 
portion to her size, are by themselves 
scarcely comparable with those of her 
companions. . . . In the company of 
these Titans, Britain, apart from the 
rest of the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, could hardly claim equal part- 
nership.” 

Lord Halifax was admitting what is 
so obviously true. After this war 
Russia will be the greatest European 
power; the United States will be the 
world’s dominant naval, commercial, 
and financial power; China will be 
potentially the leading Asiatic power. 
Britain as a foremost creditor nation 
—with others in debt to her for goods 
and services—will pass to the status 
of a debtor. The British have been 
obliged to sacrifice many of their finan- 
cial investments abroad to help finance 
their part in the war. They have lost 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Welles and Lippmann Discuss Peace 


(Concluded from page 1) 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mine sweepers will be needed after the war, too 


-and China would each choose one 
member. The other seven members 
would be chosen by groups of coun- 
tries and would be representatives of 
great regions rather than single 
nations. 

Two of the regional representatives 
would be designated by the European 
states, two by the American republics, 
one by the Far Eastern countries, one 
by the states in the Near and Middle 
East and Africa, and one by the Brit- 
ish Dominions. The major powers 
as well as the small countries would 
have a voice in the selection of these 
regional representatives. Thus the 
United States would be represented 
directly by its own spokesman and 
indirectly by the two representatives 
of the American hemisphere. Britain 
would participate in the selection of 
the Dominions’ representative, and 
both Britain and Russia would have 
a voice in choosing the two repre- 
sentatives of the European region. 
A two-thirds vote (8 to 3) would be 
required to commit the council to any 
action. This arrangement, Mr. Welles 
believes, would remove some of the 
Objections that were raised to the 
method of representation of nations 
in the League of Nations. 


Division of Germany 


This executive council would func- 
tion in the name of all the United Na- 
tions, as a supreme authority repre- 
sentative of them all, during the post- 
war readjustment arrangements. Mr. 
Welles believes that many political and 
territorial readjustments will be ad- 
visable. He recommends, for instance, 
that Germany be divided into three 
separate and approximately equal 
states as one means of keeping the 
German militarists from starting an- 
other war of conquest. 

The executive council of the United 
Nations would be responsible for the 
form of administration of Axis terri- 
tory when necessary. It would seek 
agreements to limit arms. It would 
determine the best course to be fol- 
lowed whenever peace was jeopardized. 
It would refer any disputes that could 
not be settled by peaceful means to 
appropriate police agencies. And it 
would prepare plans for a permanent 
world organization. 

A Security and Armaments Com- 
mission, appointed by the council and 


- ually. 


composed primarily of experts, would 
advise the council concerning arma- 
ments and be its agent whenever 
armed force was needed to enforce 
peace. There would be no _ inter- 
national police force. Instead, peace 
would be kept within each region by 
the military forces of countries in that 
region. No major power, conse- 
quently, would have to use force in 
a distant region unless the regional 
machinery for maintaining peace there 
broke down. 


World Court 


The executive council would also set 
up a World Court as soon as possible, 
and prepare for the establishment of 
a World Congress, in which every 
country would have its own spokes- 
man. The nations of the world would 
thus be brought closer together grad- 
Regional systems would be 
permitted to develop, but prevented 
from pursuing policies that would en- 
gender dangerous rivalry. Eventually, 
a strong world organization would be 
established. 

Mr. Lippmann places greater empha- 
sis upon regional groupings of na- 
tions and less upon world-wide organ- 
ization than does Mr. Welles. One of 
America’s war aims, says Mr. Lipp- 
mann, should be to consolidate and 
strengthen what he calls the Atlantic 
Community. In this great community 
of nations, Mr. Lippmann includes the 
United States, Latin America, the 
British Empire and many of the 
states of Europe and their colonies. 


Even Germany would eventually be 
admitted to this group. 

Mr. Lippmann would grant another 
“orbit” to Russia. It would include 
the countries between Germany and 
Russia. And the United States 
should make it clear to Russia, he 
believes, that collaboration between 
the Atlantic community and the Soviet 
orbit will depend largely on the degree 
of devotion shown by the latter to 
democratic liberties. 

China would be recognized as the 
center of another orbit extending 
across Asia to the frontiers of Russia 
and India. And a fourth strategic 
system would be permitted to evolve 
from the development of the Moslem 
and Hindu nations of North Africa, 
the Middle East and Southern Asia. 


Goals of U. S. Policy 


The primary aim of American pol- 
icy, Mr. Lippmann emphasizes, should 
be to keep Japan from holding the 
balance of power in the Far East 
among China, Russia and the United 
States, and to keep Germany from 
holding the balance of power between 
the Atlantic Community and the Rus- 
sian orbit. The general aim of Amer- 
ican policy should be to bring about 
lasting peace by making the defeat of 
the war-makers irrevocable and the 
peace acceptable. 

A world council can be set up, but 
in Mr. Lippmann’s opinion it will 
only be a council in which govern- 
ments consult. It will not be a “world 
government in which world governors 
rule mankind,” he writes, because 
“questions which national states re- 
gard as vital cannot be decided by 
putting them to a vote.” Even de- 
bating such issues publicly in a world 
organization, he suggests, may accen- 
tuate the difficulties of preserving 
peace. 

Critics of Mr. Lippmann feel that 
his idea of dividing the world into 
great regional groupings would, if 
carried out, produce regional rivalries 
that might well lead to bigger wars in 
the future than even the present one. 
They agree that world organization 
cannot be shaped with perfection over- 
night, but they think that Mr. Welles’ 
emphasis on a gradual transition from 
regionalism to world organization of- 
fers a better hope of lasting peace 
than does Mr. Lippmann’s plan. 


Both writers expect the U. S. and 
the U. S. S. R. to emerge from this 
war as the world’s two greatest 
powers. Mr. Lippmann likens Rus- 
sia to a whale and the United States 
to an elephant, whose interests do 
not conflict. But “the world order 
cannot be half democratic and half 
totalitarian,” so he urges that Amer- 


ica endeavor to induce the Russiang- 


“to commit the world of the future to 
the cause of democratic freedom.” 
Mr. Welles adds that much depends 
on America’s ability to “persuade the 
Russian people and their government 
that their permanent and truest in- 
terest lies in cooperating with us in 
the creation and maintenance of 4 
democratic and effective world or- 
ganization.” 

“Fate has brought it about,” Mr, 
Lippmann writes, “that America is at 
the center, no longer on the edges, of 
Western civilization. In this fact re- 
sides the American destiny. We can 
deny the fact and refuse our destiny. 
If we do, Western civilization, which 
is the glory of the world, will become 
a disorganized and decaying fringe 
around the Soviet Union and the 
emergent peoples of Asia. But if 
we comprehend our destiny we shall 
become equal to it. The vision 
is there, and our people need not 
perish.” 

“The United States is the most 
powerful nation on the globe,” Mr. 
Welles concludes. “Its people cannot 
afford to wait, as a few within this 
country are urging, the decisions of 
other peoples before they chart their 
course. It is for them to assert their 


ea 
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Walker Lippmann 


full right to seize the initiative. Pru- 
dence and caution are admirable char- 
acteristics of any foreign policy. But 
they are deadly when they prove to 
be only synonyms for indecision and 
timidity.” 
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Surplus War Properties 


The approaching end of the war 
finds Uncle Sam a fabulous property 
holder with a fabulous problem. Great 
stocks of materials and equipment 
which have no place in peacetime gov- 
ernment functioning have been ac- 
cumulated for the prosecution of the 
war. Representing as they do a huge 
investment by the taxpayers and a 
substantial portion of the nation’s 
productive strength, they raise im- 
portant questions for officials planning 
the reconversion of the economy to a 
peacetime basis. 

The government’s industrial hold- 
ings alone have reached staggering 
proportions since 1941. Today they 
exceed those of any single private 
owner. For example, almost the en- 
tire synthetic rubber industry is fed- 
erally owned. Ninety-two per cent 
of the magnesium produced in the 
nation comes out of government- 
owned war plants. Half of the alu- 
minum is government produced. In 
aircraft, machine tool, and ship pro- 
duction Uncle Sam is the leading in- 
dustrialist. Similarly, government- 
owned factories are important in the 
steel, chemical, radio, and gasoline in- 
The total government in- 
vestment in industry has been esti- 
mated at more than 15 billion dollars. 

Nor is this all the potential surplus 
property to be considered. The gov- 
ernment owns lands, raw materials, 
and finished civilian goods in vast 
quantities. Recently, the surplus war 
goods subcommittee of the Senate 
Small Business Committee placed the 
value of surplus government property 
at $103,828,000,000. 

After the First World War, the 
problem of what to do with surplus 
war goods was less pressing because 
only six billion dollars worth of gov- 
ernment property remained for dis- 
posal at the close of hostilities. But 
poor management in its release re- 
sulted in avoidable losses to govern- 
ment and business alike. Plants and 
equipment which might have been con- 
verted to civilian use were wastefully 
scrapped. Valuable properties were 
sold at low prices which encouraged 
speculation and defrauded the tax- 
payers. Large corporations were per- 


Recent words and action have fo- 
cused more and more attention on 
the Far Eastern theater of war. Suc- 
cessful teamwork in land, sea, and air 
operations have made it possible for 
United States forces to vault from 
one enemy island bastion to another. 
Naval attacks are being directed 
against Japanese ports, and industrial 
centers in the home islands have been 
struck by the aerial might of the 
Superfortress. 

In a review of the progress of the 
war, Prime Minister Churchill hailed 
the gains made in the Pacific, remind- 
ing his House of Commons listeners 
of the difficulties which the men in 
this area have to face. ‘ 

Earlier this month Joseph W. Stil- 
well, commander of the United States 
forces in the China-Burma-India the- 
ater, was promoted to a rank com- 
Mensurate with the growing impor- 
tance of the position which he holds. 
Stilwell’s promotion to full general 
(temporary) brought forth the ob- 
Servation that it came not only in 
Tecognition of his brilliant service, 
but as a sign that the war in China 
would soon increase in intensity. 





mitted to buy huge blocks of property, 
thus gaining monopoly advantages for 
themselves at the expense of smaller 
enterprises. 

This time the government is plan- 
ning to avoid these mistakes. Some 
surplus property disposal has already 
been taken care of under the direction 
of the Surplus War Property Admin- 
istration established last spring and 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
is now working out policies for the 
larger part of the job which lies ahead. 

Not all the surplus property held by 
any part of the government will be 


either scrapped or sold to private pur- | 


chasers. The first question SWPA 
officials ask themselves when con- 
fronted with a report of excess goods 
is, “Does any other agency need it?” 
Studying government requirements as 
well as lists of surplus property, the 
agency can often transfer surpluses to 
points of need within the government. 

A second purpose for which sur- 
pluses are earmarked is relief. Much 
of the government’s stockpile of food 
will be turned over to such agencies 
as the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration for dis- 
tribution in war stricken areas of the 
world. Many kinds of equipment will 
also be exported under this arrange- 
ment. 

In addition, the government plans 
to hold much of its surplus prop- 
erty, especially .in raw materials and 
military installations, as a reserve 
for future war emergencies. Actual 
weapons and tools which quickly be- 
come obsolete will not be kept, but the 
facilities for making them are to be 
held in readiness. ' 

Disposal of still another large por- 
tion of the government’s surplus goods 
is already mapped out, for about half 
of the industrial property now held is 
scheduled to return to its former 
owners after the war if they take up 
their options within a given period of 
time. Similarly, many government 
constructed plants have been promised 
to the contractors now operating them. 

The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has made two recommendations 
which will if passed by Congress pro- 
tect the interests of smaller business- 


General Joseph W. Stilwell 


Tall, lanky Stilwell brought to his 
job many years of experience in the 
Far East. Since his graduation from 
West Point in 1904 he has served at 
several posts in the Philippine Islands 
and in China. While in China he 
came to know the Chinese people and 





ACME 


their language, knowledge which has 
served him and the Allied cause well. 

The story of the defeat of his army 
in Burma in the spring of 1942 and 
the retreat on foot through 140 miles 
of Burmese jungles is well known. 
Equally well known is Stilwell’s de- 





OW! AND FORD woTOR CO 


BIG QUESTION: What will government do with huge war plants it now owns? 


men. The committee recommends that 
some of the options held by large cor- 
porations on government owned plants 
be dropped so that the property can 
be distributed among small compa- 
nies. Also, it recommends that vet- 
erans who might wish to start out in 
business be given special opportuni- 
ties to purchase surplus equipment. 
The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


termination to give his men the train- 
ing and equipment they lacked in 
1942 and go back to retake the lost 
territory. 

This task has been one of the most 
difficult to face any Army officer dur- 
ing the entire war. Extreme ob- 
stacles threatened supply lines and 
unfavorable climatic and physical 
conditions made operations in this 
area hazardous. That General Stil- 
well has overcome these difficulties is 
seen in the advances of his Chinese 
and American troops into critical 
northern Burma, moves designed to 
protect the air lines of supply to 
China and to pave the way for full 
scale offensive operations in China. 

Stilwell was .the first American 
Army officer on attive duty to com- 
mand major units of Chinese troops 
and his confidence in these men is 
great. He says that “the Chinese sol- 
dier is one of the best in the world. 
If he has the equipment and supplies, 
no one can lick him.” Personally, 
Stilwell will not be satisfied until he 
sees Chinese and American troops 
marching into Tokyo together. 





poration, with which the SWPA is 
working in the disposal of excess prop- 
erty, has already established a floor 
on prices of government goods to pre- 
vent speculation and unnecessary 
losses to the taxpayers. The general 
rule is that government property is 
not to be sold for less than 75 per cent 
of cost except where depreciation has 
lowered its present value. 

As for the largest federally owned 
installations, Congress will decide the 
terms of each sale individually. The 
Senate committee’s recommendation is 
that no war plant worth more than 
$5,000,000 be sold without congres- 
sional approval and the added sanction 
of the Attorney General. 

While the Surplus War Property 
Administration has directed the gen- 
eral policies affecting sales of federal 
property, the goods released so far 
have passed directly from the owning 
agencies to the private purchaser, or 
through a government agency other 
than SWPA. For example, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has been 
selling 50 to 80 planes a week in New 
York City alone. Some of these planes 
were used in military training centers. 
Others came from civilian flight 
schools under the auspices of CAA 
itself. Before CAA is finished, it is 
estimated that it will sell a million 
planes discarded by Army and Navy 
flight training schools. 

Methods of sale in the surplus prop- 
erty disposal program have been and 
will be as varied as the products on 
sale. SWPA has authorized sale by 
auction and by a system of secret bids 
on different commodities. On still 
others, the practice will be to offer 
the article at a predetermined price. 
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The Story of the Week 


War Fronts 


Last week, as the “invasion” of 
Western Europe went into its third 
month, American forces were complet- 
ing their blitzkrieg assault on the 
Brittany peninsula to the south and 
west of the original invasion area. 
After weeks of slow and bitter fight- 
ing for position in the hedgerows of 
Normandy, Yankee armored forces 
took a leaf from Hitler’s own book of 
the tactics of warfare; they blasted a 
corridor through the German lines and 
shifted to a battle of lightning move- 
ment which in less than a week’s time 
overran the entire Brittany peninsula 
and captured far more territory than 
had been taken in almost two months 
preceding. 

The significance of this swift con- 
quest of Brittany is obvious: It means 
Allied control of the prize seaports of 
Brest, Lorient, St. Nazaire, St. Malo, 
and Nantes, with their submarine pens 
and unloading facilities. Moreover, it 
probably means the opening of the 
battle for Paris, for as the Germans 
saw their flank turned at the east end 
of the Normandy peninsula, they began 
a hasty retreat to avoid entrapment, 





NOTICE 
In accordance with our usual pro- 
cedure, we are suspending publica- 
tion of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
for the next three weeks. The 
next issue will appear under date 
of September 11. 











and British officers predicted that the 
retreat would not stop short of the 
Seine. There is little in the way of 
natural defenses left between the on- 
rushing Allies and the historic French 
capital. 

In Russia the Red Army blitzkrieg 
was slowed somewhat by German rein- 
forcements and by the necessity for 
pushing across the Vistula. The bat- 
tle for Warsaw raged violently, while 
the Nazis resisted stoutly the Soviet 
forces entering East Prussia. But in 
the south a great victory was won 
with the capture of the vital Polish oil 
center of Drogobych, one of Germany’s 
two major sources of fuel. The re- 
serves of the Romanian center at 
Ploesti are now all that Hitler has left. 

In Italy Allied forces were getting 
ready to test the German Gothic Line, 
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REPUBLICAN ee candidate Dewey, shown as he is greeted by large 
crowds in Pittsburgh on his nation-wide political tour 


while they struggled fiercely to take 
Pisa and Florence. In the Pacific Ad- 
miral Nimitz’s forces were strengthen- 
ing their grip on Guam, Tinian, and 
Rota in the Marianas, while General 
MacArthur’s men made their last leap- 
frog jump on New Guinea, ~-: ‘ch for 
all practical purposes completes Allied 
control of this second largest island in 
the world. 

But the real highlight of last week 
in the Pacific area was the announce- 
ment of an attack on Japan’s very 
doorstep. A fast carrier task force 
routed a large Japanese convoy in the 
vicinity of the Bonin and Volcano 
Islands, only 600 miles from Tokyo, 
while warships and planes joined in 
a heavy attack on at least one island 
in the Bonin group. This is the first 
time our naval surface units have at- 
tacked ground installations so close to 
the Japanese capital itself. 


Philadelphia Strike 


Last week a grand jury began an 
investigation of the transit strike 
which crippled the great arsenal cen- 
ter of Philadelphia for the better part 
of a week. The work stoppage itself 
was ended by intervention of the 
Army, which ordered the strikers 
back to work on pain of losing their 
jobs, and which posted armed troops 
on all cars to forestall any further 
striking or violence. 





ACME 


TESTING NEW “WEASEL” 
new pone carrier, the M-29, can traverse a greater variety of terrain than 


This 
any other “wi ar buggy” in use today. 
sand, deep s 


Its light weight enables it to cross thin ice, 
wl and almost any place which affords traction. 


The seriousness of this outlaw 
strike from a military standpoint is 
revealed by the fact that the man- 
power shortage is more critical in 
Philadelphia than in any other area 
of the nation. With 6,000 transit 
workers “staying out” from work, the 
sprawling Philadelphia system of 


street cars, bus lines, subways, and 


elevateds came to a standstill and tens 
of thousands of war workers were 
stranded. War production sagged to 
a fourth the normal output. 

At the root of the strike was the 
sorry spectacle of race prejudice. In 
face of the severe shortage of workers 
the company had “upgraded” eight 
Negro transit workers and had begun 
training them as car operators. White 
employees who objected to working 
with colored workers began the strike 
which spread rapidly in spite of ap- 
peals by Transport Workers Union 
(CIO) leaders and by Army, Navy, 
and civilian officials. 

But both the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee remained firm 
in their insistence the Negroes be 
granted equal employment opportu- 
nities, and in the face of the threat of 
losing both their jobs and their occu- 
pational deferments workers began to 
straggle back to work. Several strike 
leaders were arrested on charges of 
violating the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike law, and grand jury officials 
began checking on charges that there 
was collusion between the workers and 
the company itself in bringing about 
the work stoppage. 


Underground at Work 


Although the full story is yet to 
be told, patriot forces all over occupied 
Europe are carrying out a highly or- 
ganized and methodical program of 
resistance to the Nazis which is of 
incalculable aid to the Allies, and re- 
ports of their valiant work constantly 
seep out to the world beyond. Some- 
times in rags, sometimes in uniforms; 
sometimes armed, sometimes not; 
sometimes in well-organized bands 
and sometimes in single units—adapt- 
ing themselves to the circumstances, 
they are playing a role in the war 
which has earned high praise from 
Allied leaders. 

The general pattern of their work is 
much the same. There is usually a 
secret underground press which issues 
constant instruction on the most effec- 
tive methods of sabotage. Patriots 


everywhere are resisting labor cop. 
scription and fomenting mass Strikes; 
they continually sabotage transport, 
agricultural, and industrial facilities, 
It is estimated that the forces of 
resistance number 300,000 in occupied 
France, with a like number in Poland 
and also in northern Italy. Fifty 
thousand more operate in Greece, and 
an estimated half a million are under 
the leadership of Tito and Mihailoviteh 
in Yugoslavia. An unknown number 
of patriots are found also in Belgium, 
in Czechoslovakia, in Albania, the 
Lowlands, and the Baltic States. 


Swiss Neutrality 


For hundreds of years, Switzerland 
has been the world’s symbol of neu- 
trality—a little island of peace and 
universal refuge in a continent racked 
by ever recurring wars. Now, how- 
ever, the Swiss have modified their 
historic tradition by banning refugees 
who “because of reprovable deeds ap- 
pear to have made themselves un- 
worthy of being given asylum.” This 
means that at the close of the war, 


dethroned Axis leaders will find one’ 


of their most promising avenues of 
escape from Allied justice cut off. 





FINLAND’S MILITARY hero, Baron von 
Mannerheim, has recently become Presi- 
dent of his country. Will he take Fis- 
land out of the war? 


Formerly, Switzerland admitted any- 
one who wished to cross its borders. 
It was the home of political exiles from 
all over Europe. Such famous revolu- 
tionaries as Lenin and Mussolini 
mapped out their plans of gaining 
power on its soil. Thousands fleeing 
from totalitarian persecution found 
it a zone of safety. Today its tiny 
population is swelled by some 80,00 
refugees of all factions and all nation- 
alities. 

Allied leaders regard this Swiss 
move as an important step toward the 
eventual capture of Europe’s fascist 
ringleaders. Not only has it sealed 
off their most accessible sanctuary, 
but it promises to lead other nel 
trals to bar them with similar edicts. 
Sweden, for example, has indicated 
high approval of the gesture. 


Peace for Finland 


As we go to press, it seems highly 
probable that Finland will soon dis 
solve its Axis ties and make peace 
with Russia. Recent events have 
it increasingly clear that such a step 
is inevitable, and now the Finns, by 
replacing their pro-Nazi president, 
Risto Ryti, with Field Marshal Carl 
Gustave Mannerheim, have indica 
that they are ready to take it. 

Two major factors have operated in 
precipitating the Finnish decision. 
First and most important is the Rut 
sian advance, which is rapidly driving 
a wedge between Finland and her 
German allies. This, together 
the fact that the Germans have 
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SERGIO OSMENA, the new and second 
President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. 


kept their promises of military aid, 
but have instead withdrawn troops 
and supplies for use on other fronts, 
has convinced the Finns that they 
have no hope of victory under the 
Nazi banner. At the same time, the 
evacuation of German troops from 
their country has made the Finns less 
fearful of reprisals if they do desert 
their one-time allies. 

The second factor which has in- 

fluenced Finnish leaders is the atti- 
tude of the United States toward their 
plight. When our State Department 
broke relations with the Finnish gov- 
ernment after President Ryti ex- 
panded his country’s commitments to 
Germany, it became obvious that we 
would never intervene to soften any 
peace terms Russia might impose. 

The cabinet formed by Field Mar- 
shal Mannerheim is conservative but 
it consists of a group of men who see 
dearly. what mist. he done if their 
country is to survive. Mannerheim 
himself is scarcely a historic friend of 
Russia but rather a realistic leader 
who can forget prejudice for expedi- 
ency. 

Mannerheim has taken the helm in 
Finland at many of the other great 
crises of the nation’s recent history. 
During the first World War Manner- 
heim was the leader of a pro-German 
and anti-democratic faction. It was 
the White Guard under his leadership 
which put down Finland’s first attempt 
at a Social Democratic regime. After 
the war Mannerheim served briefly as 
regent, re-establishing Finland’s place 
among the nations of Europe. He was 
retired for some years but again in 
1940 after Finland lost her first war 
with Russia Mannerheim was leader 
of the reconstruction period. 


Turkey and the Balkans 


The most important repercussions 
to be felt as a result of the recent 
Turkish diplomatic and economic 
break with Germany are likely to be 
centered in the Reich’s tottering Bal- 
kan allies. Strategically located at 
the backdoor of Hitler’s crumbling 
European Fortress, Turkey, which has 
always had a potent influence in 
Balkan affairs, is now in a position 
to make this influence count in a 
Way that can amount to a major defeat 
for the Axis. ‘ . 

Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
Were never willing allies of Hitler’s 
but, feeling that it was useless to make 

ial their lack of enthusiasm for 

tTmany, succumbed to Nazi pressure 
and accepted membership in the Axis. 
Now that it is crystal clear that the 
War’s end will find them on the losing 
side, the Balkan nations are anxious 
to withdraw their token sympathies 
amd ask for peace. Turkey’s break 


May become the signal for such a 
Movement. 


It has been reckoned that the value 
of the Turkish action is largely psycho- 
logical. Many of the military advan- 
tages which the United Nations once 
expected to come as a result of a 
break between Turkey and Germany 
have already been gained by Turkish 
action taken prior to the severance 
of relations. These include the sus- 
pension of traffic between the two 
countries, the curtailing of shipments 
of chrome to the Reich, and the regula- 
tion of German ship movements in the 
Dardanelles. 

From an economic standpoint, the 
break cuts off Turkish exports to 
Germany of copper, oilseeds, tanning 
extract, raw cotton, sheepskins, and 
mohair. While these supplies, which 
the Germans manufactured into war 
material, will be missed by the Rei¢h, 
it is likely that their loss has been 
anticipated by Nazi industrialists and 
that they have plans to use substitutes. 
Thus, the chief importance of Tur- 
key’s action lies in the effect which it 
will have on Hitler’s Balkan satellites. 


Anglo-American Oil 


Representatives of Great Britain, 
headed by Lord Beaverbrook, and the 
United States, headed by Secretary 
‘of State Hull, have concluded the 
second conference on postwar inter- 
national oil development and conser- 
vation. The pact signed by the two 
nations in Washington recently is the 
first of a series of formal trade agree- 
ments on various important com- 
modities. 

A number of complicated problems 
faced the conferees in their meetings 
which lasted some 10 days. The ques- 
tion of mandated islands and oil de- 
velopment there had to be faced, as 
did that of whether or not stockpiling 
of crude oil and its products would 
be allowed. Also discussed was the 
transportation angle: would pipelines 
or tankers be used in shipping oil? 

Some definite agreements were 
reached, but it will be some time be- 
fore the many problems in the inter- 
national oil picture can be solved. The 
terms of the surrender and the nature 
of a postwar organization to enforce 
the peace will have a bearing on these 
problems. 

The most tangible result of the 
Washington conference was the estab- 


lishment of an Anglo-American com- 
mission to deal with oil in inter- 
national trade. The power of this 
commission was the subject of some 
difference as the British maintained 
that the commission should be able to 
enforce its decisions, while the Amer- 
icans held that the commission’s find- 
ings should be purely advisory. The 
plan finally adopted gives advisory 
powers to the commission, and pro- 
vides that its recommendations will 
be passed on to each government which 
can take such action as it chooses. 
The bi-lateral oil pact is considered 
only a temporary one, pending a con- 
ference with the other oil-interested 
nations among the Allies. It is ex- 
pected that discussions by representa- 
tives of these countries will get under 
* way shortly. > * 


New Rumi Plan 


Beardsley Ruml, the department 
store executive who entered the lime- 
light as the champion of pay-as-you-go 
taxation, has just offered a new sug- 
gestion for revamping the nation’s tax 
structure. What he advocates this 
time is the abolition of all federal in- 
come taxes on corporations except for 
a five percent franchise levy. 

Ruml points out that corporations 
are not separate entities but merely 
the collected holdings of large num- 
bers of investors. As things stand 
now, their earnings are taxed twice— 
once in the corporation tax itself, 
which is taken out before profits are 
distributed, and again in the individ- 
ual income taxes of the stockholders. 

The government now receives about 
$12,000,000,000 a year in corporation 
taxes. Ruml believes that if this 
money could be retained by the cor- 
porations it could be used to lower 
prices, increase labor’s wages, and 
encourage investment by enlarging 
dividends. Since the higher wages 
and dividends thus brought about 
would be reflected in individual in- 
comes, the government could make up 
the lost revenue on income taxes alone. 
Ruml’s idea is that taxing corporation 
earnings through the incomes of stock- 
holders is fairer to the small holder 
than the present method, whereby 
profits are taxed in a lump sum at a 
single high rate instead of according 
to the incomes of the real owners. 
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TRIPLE-DECKER POSTWAR TRAIN COACH 
An artist’s drawing of the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company’s first 
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2 on the top deck, 44 on the 





Mr. Ruml, writing for the National 
Planning Association in collaboration 
with H. Christian Sonne, also suggests 
the gradual reduction of tariffs in the 
postwar period. He is against the 
general sales tax and excise taxes on 
anything but liquor, tobacco, and pos- 
sibly gasoline. 


Canada’s Army 


For the first time in her history as 
a Dominion, Canada has placed: an 
army of her own on the battlefield— 
the Canadian First Army now fighting 
in France. The new group includes 
powerful units of British troops oper- 
ating under Canadian leadership just 
as in the past Canadian units have 
formed a part of British armies. Most 
of its personnel, both Canadian and 
British, have come from the British 
Second Army. 

Commander of the Canadian First 
Army is Lieutenant General H. D. G. 








ALEXANDER IN PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN 


Teaching the man who wrote the book 


Crerar, who led one Canadian army 
corps in the Italian campaign fought 
during the early months of this year. 
Before he took over as a full fledged 
army commander most Canadian fight- 
ing men were serving in this corps 
under Lieutenant General A. L. G. Mc- 
Naughton. Later as more Canadians 
moved to Europe a second corps was 
formed. Since two to five army corps 
comprise a full field army the group 
was given separaie status with Gen- 
eral Crerar succeeding General Mc- 
Naughton as its chief. 

Of course not all of Canada’s armed 
forces are included in the new group. 
There are still many Canadians fight- 
ing as parts of Dominion units in the 
British Army. Sizable units are sery- 
ing with the British Royal Air Force. 
Two or more crack divisions are in 
Italy as parts of the Eighth Army. 
And many individual Canadians have 
enlisted in British military units di- 
rectly—particularly the Royal Air 
Force which has long had training 
and recruiting centers in Canada. 


Philippine President Osmena 


With the death of Manuel Quezon, 
first president of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth, his old friend and political 
associate, Vice President Sergio Os- 
mena, assumed the office of the presi- 
dency. To Osmena falls the task of 
carrying out the plans for the liber- 
ation of the Philippines, scheduled for 
July 4, 1946, and for the postwar de- 
velopment of the islands. 

Like Quezon, Osmena has been a 
tireless worker for the freeing of his 
homeland from United States rule. 
Once, in 1933, the two disagreed bit- 
terly over what action should be taken 
by the Philippine legislature on a bill 
passed by Congress concerning the 
islands. However, these differences 
were settled, for when the Philippine 
Constitution was drawn up in Sep- 
tember, 1935, Quezon and Osmena 
were elected to the two highest of- 
fices in the Commonwealth. 
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British Ponder Future of Empire 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ground everywhere, unable to match 
the pace of such “Titans” as the 
United States and Russia. 

This does not mean that Britain is 
through as a world power. The Brit- 
ish have great reserves of influence, 
power and resources. They are a 
skillful people, wise in the art of 
keeping themselves at or near the 
top. To count them out is vastly to 
underestimate their prestige, their 
strength, and their ability. 

Nevertheless Britain is undoubtedly 
scheduled to step down a rung or two 
on the international ladder, although 
it remains to be seen just how much 
her power will be diminished. This is 
something which will be determined 
by the degree of solidarity which can 
be maintained among the far-flung 
elements of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, and by the capacity of the 
British to adjust and make up for 
their losses. 

The future of the Commonwealth 
and the Empire are naturally a source 
of great concern to statesmen in Lon- 
don. The leading self-governing do- 
minions in the British Commonwealth 
—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa—have been experi- 
encing far-reaching changes as a con- 
sequence of the war, and it is a ques- 
tion how much their interests can be 
identified with those of Britain after- 
ward. 

Canada and Australia, particularly, 
‘ have made rapid progress in indus- 
trialization to meet the needs of war. 
These dominions, and to a lesser ex- 
tent New Zealand and South Africa, 
will be more self-sufficient after the 
war than they were before. Less de- 
pendent than formerly on trade with 
Britain they will find fewer economic 
advantages in their membership in the 
British Commonwealth. 


Geographical Outlook 


Geographically the dominions are 
also being drawn farther away from 
Britain by the war. Canada is more 
alive than ever to the fact that she 
is a close neighbor of both the United 
States and Russia, the two really great 
powers of the future. Australia and 
New Zealand are bound to take a 
deeper interest in the reawakening of 
Asia and to consider how they will be 
influenced by it. 

In thinking about their future se- 
curity the dominions will have to 
take into account the fact that the 
United States has become the world’s 
leading sea power and Russia the 
world’s leading land power. It is a 
new situation and they will need to be 
guided by it in adjusting their national 
policies.to the future. 

Already independent to a complete 
degree, bound together only by their 
common allegiance to the British 
crown, will the dominions of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth not find it more 
profitable to drift away in their own 
separate directions than to keep their 
bonds with Britain? London hopes 
not and believes not, for several well 
founded reasons. Before considering 
them, however, let us look briefly at 
Britain’s relations with her Empire— 
the colonies and possessions which, 
unlike the dominions, are ruled by and 
from London. 

Here too we find that the war has 
strained the ties which have been 
such a great source of strength to 
Britain in the past. In the Far East 
the Japanese invaded and took away 
Hong Kong, the Malay States, Singa- 
pore, Burma, and a number of British 


Pacific Islands. The subject peoples 
of those colonial domains, the native 
populations, were never too happy 
under the white man’s rule. They 
may have suffered more under Japa- 
nese domination, but they will hardly 
look upon a return to British control 
as liberation. If anything, the more 
advanced among them hope the shifts 
of power in the Pacific will give them 
an opportunity to gain their independ- 
ence. 

India, which accounts for most of 
the land, most of the population, and 
the richest resources of the British 
Empire, will be harder than ever to 
hold after the war. Whether Gandhi’s 
recently announced plan for separate 
Hindu and Moslem states will solve 


Britain when she entered the war. 
Their declarations of war against 
Germany came swiftly although they 
had no interest in the immediate issue 
which brought Britain into war. 

Since then Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Canadians, and South Af- 
ricans have fought side by side with 
the English. When Britain’s back 
was to the wall they stood fast and 
gave every ounce of help of which they 
were capable. They proved a mighty 
source of support to Britain in hold- 
ing the line at the most crucial mo- 
ment of the war. 

The British believe that this experi- 
ence has brought a deeper sense of 
brotherhood among the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth. Other bonds 
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BERDANIER IN SHREVEPORT JOURNAL 


THE OVERWHELMING desire of India to win her freedom from England sym- 
bolizes the growing problem of holding the British Empire together 


the age-old Hindu-Moslem problem 
which has kept India divided and thus 
easier to control, remains to be seen, 
but there can be no escaping the 
fact that India’s trend toward inde- 
pendence: will. continue. The British 
hope to guide it and to keep India 
within the British structure, but even 
if they are successful India will not 
mean as much to Britain in the future 
as she has been in the past. 

So it appears that the tendency on 
all sides is toward a loosening of the 
bonds both in the Commonwealth and 
the Empire. What can Britain do to 
arrest the trend or to compensate 
for it? : 

To begin with, the British are con- 
fident that the real foundations of the 
Commonwealth are solid and that 
they will endure the shocks caused 
by the war. With justifiable pride 
they point out that, with the single 
exception of Eire, all the Dominions 
rallied promptly to the support of 


may have been loosened but the sen- 
timental bond has grown stronger. 
The gallant stand of the whole British 
Commonwealth in the face of one of 
the greatest perils to civilization in 
all history, has made all the dominions 
proud of their association with it. In 
this sense the dominions feel closer 
to Britain than they have ever felt 
before. 

The increase in British prestige all 
over the world as a result of wartime 
achievements gives greater value to 
membership in the Commonwealth. 
This consideration, the British feel, 
will have weight among the Common- 
wealth nations after the war. They 
have lived together in a time when 
great traditions were made. Together 
they represent something; alone they 
are but individual nations overshad- 
owed by the great powers. These are 
strong arguments in favor of remain- 
ing in the British Commonwealth. 

It seems unlikely, therefore, that 


the Commonwealth is in any danger 
of breaking up. What is more prob. 
able is that a leveling out process wil] 
take place and that the members of 
the Commonwealth will be more truly 
equals than they were before the war, 
when Britain dominated the associa- 
tion of nations under her flag. Each 
member will have a more equal voice 
in determining such problems as de- 
fense, trade, and finance, within the 
Commonwealth. Ottawa, Canberra, 
Wellington, and Pretoria will share 
more in the limelight in which Lon- 
don has basked. 

The decentralization of power and 
influence from London may be carried 
over into the colonial field. There are 
suggestions that the areas which are 
retained or regained as British eol- 
onies be administered from close-by 
British dominions. Thus, South Africa 
would take a greater interest in Af- 
rican territories, Australia in those of 
the Southwest Pacific and so on. To 
some extent this practice was adopted 
before the war. It may be accelerated 
afterward. 

With adjustments to give greater 
power and influence to the dominions,- 
the British Commonwealth may re 
tain a good part of the power and 
influence which it formerly possessed. 
This, however, will not be enough to 
make it the equal of either the United 
States and Russia both of which have 
gained so much in strength. It isa 
situation which worries the British, 
for they fear they will not have an 
equal voice in world affairs. 


Possible Solution 


Marshal Jan Smuts, Premier of the 
Union of South Africa and one of the 
world’s outstanding statesmen, has 
suggested that Britain might make up 
for her deficiency by working more 
closely, and possibly uniting, with 
some of the smaller democracies of 
Europe. He is thinking in terms of 
broadening the British Commonwealth 
to include additional nations and s0 
build up a combination which could 
stand on more equal footing with 
Russia and the United States. 

It is questionable whether this pro- 
posal will meet with the approval of 
Europe’s smaller democracies which 
will probably prefer to form their own 
regional groupings. The suggestion 
is interesting, however, for the light 
it throws on the trend of British 
thinking in the present state of world 
affairs. 

Naturally, the type of international 
organization which is established after 
the war, and the extent to which it 
works successfully, will have a pre 
found effect upon the future develop 
ment of the British Commonwealth. 
If a truly representative association 
of nations is formed, where the voice 
of each nation can be heard, the Brit 
ish will have less need to be conce 
over the great natural strength of the 
United States, Russia, and China 
Their experience and prestige, backed 
by a better balanced Commonwealth, 
will give them sufficient standing. 

However, if the world moves into 
another stage of power politics 
international rivalry on a vast scale, 
Britain will suffer from the basic d& 
fects of her position. The dominions, 
mindful of the power of the giant 
will have to look to their own interests 
whatever their attachments born 
sentiment and tradition. Militarily, 
economically, financially, Britain 
not be able to stay among the leader } 
in a race for power. 
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Bolivia. Jan 3—5; Jan 10—2; Jul 10—4 
Bombing, “obliteration.” Mar 27—1 
Bonomi, Ivanoe. Jun 19—4; Jul 24—8; 
Jul 31—8 
Bose, Subhas Chandra. Nov 29—8 
Bowles, Chester. Jan 10—6 
Bradley, Omar N. Jan 31—2 
Brazil. May 1—5; Jun 19—8; Jul 31—5 
Bretton Woods, N. H. Jul 3—4; Jul 17—1; 
Aug 7—8 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation. Oct 25— 
4; Jun 19—1 
Brewster, Ralph Owen. Oct 11—5; Oct 25—1; 
Mar 20—7 
Bricker, John W. Feb 28—2; May 8—4; 
Jun 26—1, 3; Jul 10—2, 5 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Feb 
_ 14—4; May 15—1; May 29—5S; Aug 14—1 
British Empire. May 15—1; Aug 14—1 (See 
also India) 
Broz, Josip. May 29—6 (See also Yugoslavia) 
Bulgaria. Sep 27—6; Jan 3—4; Jan 17—4; 
Apr 3—7; Jun 5—5 
Bureaucracy. Mar 13—2 
Burma, See War fronts: Burma 
Butler, Hugh. Dec 13—5 
Byrnes, James F. Jan 10—6; Mar 13—2; 
July 17—3 


Cc 


Cairo conference. Dec 13—4, 7 
Jan 3—5; May 15—1; Jul 24—8; 
Aug 14—1 
Canby, Henry Seidel. May 1—2 
Canol project. Dec 6—S; May 15—4 
Caraway, Hattie. Nov 8—S; Aug 7—S 
Cartels. Sep 20—5; Mar 20—1 
Jul 24—5 
Central America. Jul 17—4 
Chandler, Albert B. Oct 25—1 
Islands. July 17—5 
us Meda 
e . See Yugoslavia 
Chiang Kai-shek. Sep 27—4; Dec 13—2 
Chiang Kai-shek, Mme. May 29—8 
= conventions. See Political conven- 


ns 

Children in occupied Euro Mar 6—2 
Chile. Mar — “ 

ina: (See also War fronts: China) 

alr route to. Jan 17—4; Jan 31—5 
communists in. Jun 2 

famine. Feb 21—5 

government. Sep 27—4; Jun 26—6 
industrialization of. Jun 26—8 

and Japan. Dec 13—7; May 22—1 

Pirates. Jan 17—5 

Politics, Feb 28—5 

President. Dec 13—2 

soldiers. Sep 20—5 
Ch ‘ immigration to U.S. Oct 18—5 

urchill, Winston. Sep 20—3; Oct 4—5; 

Nov 8—4 

ClO Political Action Committee. See Political 
: a Committee 

~enship. Jan 3—8; Feb 283—1; May 1—7 
= liberties. Sep 27—S; May 8—6; Aug 


t, Raymond. Dec 6—8; Feb 14—1 





Cousins, Norman. May 1—2 
Cowley, Malcolm. Oct 18—8 
Crime.. See Juvenile delinquency 
Crimea. Nov 1—4 

Cripps, Stafford. Nov 29—6 
Crowley, Leo. Oct 11—1 

Cuba. Jun 12—5 
Czechoslovakia. Feb 21—5S 


Dardanelles, the. Oct 4—7 

Davis, William H. Jan 10—6 

Democratic party. Feb 7—2; 
Jul 17—3; Jul 31—3 

Denmark. May 8—1; May 22—4; Jun 5—5 

Dennis, Lawrence. Jan 24—4; May 8—1 

Dewey, Thomas. Sep 20—2, 7; Apr 17—1; 
May 8—4; Jun 26—1, 3; Jul 10—1, 5; 
Aug 7—5 

Dodecanese Islands. Nov 29—4 

Draft. See Selective service and Manpower 


Economic warfare. Oct 11—1 
Ecuador. Jun 12—5 
Education: 
American Education Week. 
Nov 8—1 
federal aid. Nov 1—7 
for veterans. Jan 17—4; Jun 5—7; Jun 
26—-4 
in postwar Europe. Jan 3—4; Jun 19—8 
international organization for. Jun 19—8 
in the Army. Sep 20—5; Oct 11—5; Mar 


Feb 28—5; 


Nov 1—1; 


20—2 

Eichelberger, Clark M. Feb 21—8 

Eire. Mar 20—4; Mar 27—1, 2; May 1—3; 
May 15—1; Jun 12—5 

Eisenhower, Dwight. Feb 21—2 

Elections. See United States: politics 

Electoral College. See United States: Elec- 
toral College 

Electric power. May 29—4 

Eliot, George Fielding. Jan 17—7 

El Salvador. See Salvador, El 

Employment, postwar. May 29-8; Jun 5—7 

England. See Great Britain 

Estonia. Oct 4—6 

European Advisory Commission. Mar 20—4 


Far East and Pacific Area: 
test results. Dec 6—4; May 22—5 
tests. Oct 25—3; Apr 17—8 
Fascism. Feb 14—2 
Federal Communications Commission. See 
United States: Federal Communications 
Commission 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Oct 25—1 
Federal Housing Administration. See United 
States: Federal Housing Administration 
Federal Union. See Student Federalists 
Films. See Moving pictures 
Finland. Oct 11—4; Feb 14—4; Feb 28—1; 
Mar 6—4; Aug 14—4 
Fish, Representative Hamilton. 
Flood control. May 22—7 
Food. Sep 27—2; Oct 4—5; Nov 15—1; 
Mar 20—4 (See also Subsidies, food) 
Foreign Economic Administration. See United 
States: Foreign Economic Administration 
Forrestal, James V. May 22—4 
France: 
aid for. Aug 7—5 
French Committee of National Liberation. 
Oct 4—4; Nov 15—5; Nov 29—5; Dec 
13—4; Jan 10—4; Feb 7—1; Feb 21—4; 
Mar 27—S; Apr 3—4; Apr 17—7; Apr 
24—5; Jun 5—2; Jul 3—1 
land and people. Jul 3—6; Jul 17—8; Jul 
31—S5 
underground. Mar 20—2; Jul 3—6; Jul 
10—5; Jul 24—8 
Vichy government. Dec 6—4; Jan 10—4; 
Feb 7—1; Mar 27—5S 
Franco, Francisco. Jan 10—5 (See also Spain) 
Fulbright, Representative J. W. Aug 7—5 


G 


Gandhi, Mohandas. Nov 29—8; Jul 31—5 
Gaulle, Charles de. Feb 7—1; Feb 21—4; 
Apr 17—7; Apr 24—5; Jun 19—4; Jul 
3—1, 3; Jul 17—5; Jul 24—5 (See also 
France: French Committee of National 
Liberation) 
Germany: 
Berlin. Dec 6—5 
and France. Feb 7—1 
home front. Oct 11—1; Nov 1—4; Feb 
14—4; Jul 10—5; Jul 31—6; Aug 7—4 
looting occupied countries. Nov 1—5; Nov 
8—5 


Aug 7—5 


navy. Jan 10-4 

postwar fate. Oct -4—7; Nov 15—1; Dec 
6—1; Mar 27—3; Jun 19—8; Jul 24—1; 
Jul 31—1 

satellite nations. Apr 3—1 

youth. Jul 3—8 


labor. Oct 11—5; Feb 7—5; Mar 20—S; 
Apr 17—S; May 8—5 
Palestine policy. Mar 13—1 
and the United States. May 29—8 
wartime conditions in. Feb 7—2 
Greece. Sep 27—6; Nov 1—5; Feb 21—5; 
Jul 3—4 
Grew, Joseph C. Jul 10—8 
Gripsholm. Nov 1—5 
Grosvenor, Gilbert. Mar 20—8 
Guam. Jul 31—5 — 
Guatemala. Jul 17—4 
Gunther, Frances. Jun 5—6 


H 
Haiti. Nov 1—5 
Hancock, John M. Mar 6—1; Jun 19—1 
Hannegan, Robert E. Feb 7—2; Jul 17—3 
Hannover. Jul 10—5 
Harkness, Richard. Jul 24—6 
Harriman, W. Averell. Oct 11—5; Oct 18—2 
Hawaii. Sep 27—5; Feb 14—5 
Health: 
colds. Jan 10—5 
doctor shortage. Dec 13—5 
Great Britain. Mar 6—5 
influenza. Jan 3—5 
men rejected by Selective Service. Jul 24—1 
postwar medicine. May 22—1; Jul 24—1 
wartime medical progress in U. S. Oct 
18—3; Jul 24—3 
Henderson, Leon. Apr 17—2 
Hershey, Lewis B. Dec 6—5 
Hess, Rudolph. Oct 4—5 
Hibbs, Ben. Nov 1—8 
Hillman, Sidney. Jun 12—4; Jul 31—1 
Hines, Frank T. Mar 6—7 
Hitler, Adolf. Sep 20—4 
Hopkins, Harry. Mar 13—2 
Horthy, Nicholas. Apr 3—1 
Housing. May 22—6; Jul 10—4 
Howe, Quincy. Mar 20—8 
Hull, Cordell. Oct 25—2; Apr 3—1 
Hungary. Sep 27—6; Mar 27—4; Apr 3—1 


I 
Iceland. Jun 5—S5 
Ickes, Harold L. Jan 3—4; Jan 10—6 
India: (See also War fronts; India) 
special issue. Nov 29 
book on, reviewed. Jun 5—6 
famine. Nov 15—5 
future of. Aug 14—1 
independence proposals. Jul 31—5 
Inflation. Nov 1—4; Nov 29—4; Dec 6—1; 
Jan 3—5 (See also Prices; Taxes; and 
Wages) 
Inter-American University. Sep 27—5 
International cooperation. Sep 27—3; Oct 
25—1; Nov 1—4; Nov 15—1, 8; Feb 
21—1; Mar 20—4; Apr 3—2; Apr 17—3; 
May 29—8; Jun 12—2; Jun 26—4; Jul 
31—4; Aug 14—1 (See also United States: 
foreign policy; Student Federalists) 
special issue. Oct 4 
International Labor Office. May 8—5; May 
29—8; Jun 5—8 
International trade. Oct 11—1; Apr 3—3 
Invasion of western Europe. Sep 13—1; Jan 
3—1; Jan 10—4; Feb 7—4; Feb 21—3; 
Mar 6—5; Mar 20—1; May 8—1; May 
15—2, 4, 8; May 22—4; Jun 12—1, 8; 
Jun 19—1, 2, 3, 8 
Iran. Sep 20—4 
Italy: (See also War fronts: Italy) 
Allied policy toward. Nov 15—6, 8; Jul 
31—8 


declares war on Germany. Oct 25—4 

government and politics. Sep 27—5; Oct 
11—3, 4; Nov 18S—4; Dec 13—4; Apr 
17—1; Apr 24—5; Jun 19—4; Jul 24—8 

morale. May 8—2 

navy. Mar 13—5 

and Russia. Mar 27—4 

surrenders. Sep 20—1 


Jj 
Jackson, Samuel D. Jul 17—3 


Japan: : 
special issue. Apr 24 
government. Mar 6—2, 4; Apr 24—3; Jul 
31—5 
home front. Feb 14—5; Apr 24—2, 6; 
May 22—7 


people. Apr 24-2; May 22—7; Jul 10—8 
and the Philippines. Oct 18—7 
postwar fate. Dec 13—7; Apr 24—7; Aug 
7—8 
and Russia. Oct 4—7; Oct 25—46; Apr 17-—5 
war role. Jan 10—1 
Japanese-Americans. Jun 5—3 
Jews. See Anti-Semitism and Zionism 
Jinnah, Mohammed Ali. Nov 29—8 
Johnston, Eric A. Mar 27—3, 5;, Jul 24—5 
Juvenile delinquency. Jan 17—5; Jan 31—2 


Kaiser, Henry. Oct 18—3; Jun 5—4 
Kaltenborn, H. V. Mar 13—8 


disputes. Sep 13—2; Oct 25—4, 5; Nov 
1—4; Nov 8—1; Nov 15—4; Jan 3—4; 
Jan 10—4; Jan 17—1; May 15—1, 7; 
May 29—5 
labor-management committees. Nov 1—5 
union conventions. Oct 18—4 
unions. Oct 25—5; Mar 20—S; Jul 31—1, 3 
Latin America. Dec 13—5; Apr 3—5; May 
1—5; Jul 3—8 (See also names of Latin- 
American countries) 
Latvia. Oct 4—6 
Laval, Pierre. Dec 6—4; Feb 7—1 
Lawrence, David. Nov 8—8; Jan 10—8 
League of Nations. Oct 4—3; Oct 11—3; 
Jun 12—2; Aug 14—1 
Lebanon. Nov 29—5 
Ledo Road. Mar 27—4 
Lehman, Herbert H. Dec 6—4 
Lend-Lease. Sep 13—5; Oct 11—6; Oct 25— 
6; Jan 31—3; Mar 27—4; May 1—5; 
we | 22—4; May 29—8; Jun 5—5S; Aug 
Leningrad. Feb 7—4 
Lewis, John L. Sep 13—2; Oct 25—4, 5; Mar 
20—5; May 15—7 
Lindley, Ernest K. Feb 7—8 
Lippmann, Walter. Sep 13—3; Sep 27—8; 
Oct 4—2; Aug 14—1 


4—6 
See United States: Congress— 
pressure groups 
Lodge, Henry Cabot. 
Luce, Henry L. Dec 
Lyons, Eugene. Jan 17—7 


MacAfee, Helen. Feb 14—8 
McCormick, Anne O’Hare. Jan 31—8 
Mackinac conference. Sep 20—1 
Magazines: 
American Mercury. Jan 17—7 
Architectural Forum. Dec 6—8 
Asia and the Americas. Jan 24—8 
Atlantic Monthly. Sep 20—8 
Book Review Digest. May 22—2 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
17—2 
Business Week. Jan 31—8 
Christian Century. Mar 6—8 
Collier's. Nov 8—8 
Common Sense. Oct 25—8 
Commonweal. Mar 6—8 
Current Biography. May 22—2 
Current History. Feb 28—8 
Flying. May 8—7 
Foreign Affairs. Feb 7—8 
Fortune. Dec 6—8 
Free World. Feb 21—8 
Harper's. Sep 27—8 
Inter-American. Apr 17—2 
Life. Dec 6—8 
Nation. Oct 1—8 
National Geographic. Mar 20—8 
Nation’s Business. Jan 31—8 
Nature. Mar 27—8 
New Republic. Oct 18—8 
New York Herald-Tribune Weekly Book 
Review. May 1—2 
New York Times Book Review. 
Newsweek. Dec 13—8 
Pan American. Apr 17—2 
Popular Mechanics. Mar 27—8 
Popular Science. Mar 27—8 
Reader’s Digest. Nov 15—2 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. May 
22—2 
Saturday Evening Post. Nov 1—8 
Saturday Review of Literature. May 1—2 
Science Digest. Mar 27—8 
Science News Letter.. Mar 27—8 
Scientific American. Mar 27—8 
Scientific Monthly. Mar 27—8 
Skyways. May 8—7 ~ 
Survey Graphic. Mar 13—8 
Survey Midmonthly. Mar 13—8 
Time. Dec 6—8 
United States News. Jan 10—8 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Feb 14—8 
Vital Speeches. May 22—2 
Yale Review. Feb 14—8 
Magna Charta. Aug 7—3 
Malaria. Jun 12—3 
Manpower. Sep 13—1; Sep 20—4; Oct 11—4; 
Oct 18—5; Jan 24—1; Mar 13—4; Apr 
17—4; May 1—4; May 8—2; Jun 12—4 
Maquis, Mar 20—2 
Marianas Islands. Jun 26—4; Jul 31—S 
Marshall, George C. Sep 20—4; Oct 4—4; 
Dec 6—2; Jan 17—2 
Marshall Islands. Dec 6—2; Feb 14—4 
Martin, Joseph. Jun 26—3 
Mead, James. Oct 11—5; Oct 25—1; Mar 
20—7 
Medicine. 


Oct 25—1 


Apr 


May 1—2 


See Health 

Merchant marine. Sep 27—1 
Mihailovich, Draja. See Yugoslavia 
Military training, postwar. May 8—2 
Missouri River Valley. May 29—1 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


Moline Plan. Jan 31—2 
Monetary conference. Jul 3—4; Jul 17—1; 
Aug 7—8 
Monopoly. Nov 1—5; Mar 20—1 
Montgomery, Bernard _ Jun 19-—6 
_ Montgomery Ward & Company. May 8—4; 
May 15—1, 7; May 22—4; May 29—5 
Morgenthau, Henry. Oct 25—i 
Morrison, Charles Clayton. Mar 6—8 
Moscow conference. Sep 27—4; Nov 15—1, 
8; Dec 6—1 
Mountbatten, Louis. Nov 1—2 
Moving pictures: 
Farmer at War. Mar 27—2 
in schools. Mar 13—4 
Know Your Ally: Britain. May 15—5 
Our Enemy—The Japanese. Mar 13—4 
World at War. Mar 20—7 
Muir, Malcolm. Dec 13—8 
Murrow, Edward R. Mar 6—8 
Mussolini, Benito. Sep 27—5 


National Catholic Welfare Conference. Oct 
25—1 

National Citizens Political Action Committee. 
See Political Action Committee 

Navy, U. S. See United States: Navy 

Negroes. See Race Problems 

Nehru, Jawaharlal. Nov 29—8 

Nelson, Donald M. Jan 10—6 

Netherlands, the. Jan 24—3; 
May 8—1; Jun 5—2 

Netherlands East, Indies. Oct 4—4; May 1— 
4; May 

New Deal. a) 10—3 

New Zealand. May 15—1 

Normandy. Jun 19—1 (See also War fronts: 
Normandy) 

Norway. May 15—8; Jun 5—2; Jun 19—6 


Oo 


“QObliteration” bombing. Mar 27—1 

Office of Price Administration. See United 
States: Office of Price Administration 

Office of War Information. See United States: 
Office of War Information 


Feb 21—5; 


Aug 14—5 
Mar 13— 


Anglo-American agreement. 
Arabian. Feb 21—4; Mar 6—1; 
4; Mar 27—3; Jun 26—8 
Canol. Dec 6—5; May 15—5 
fuel oil shortage. Sep 27—5 
shipments to Great Britain. Oct 25—6 
Oleomargarine. Nov 15—5 
Osmefia, Sergio. Aug 14—5 


See War fronts: Pacific 
Dec 13—5; Mar 13—1 

Pan American Day. Apr 3—5 

Pan American Union. Apr 3—5 

Papen, Franz von. Feb 14—2 

Paramushiru. Feb 7—4 

Partisans. See Yugoslavia 

Pearson, Drew. Oct 4—8; Jan 10—8 

Pegler, Westbrook. Oct is—8 

Petain, Henri. Dec 6—4; a 7—1 

Philadelphia strike, Aug 

Philippine Islands. Oct ; eee + he 14—5 

Pius XII, Pope. Mar 27—7 

Poland. Oct 4—6; Oct 18—5; Jan 17—6; 
Jan 24—4; Jan 31—1; May 29—1, 3; 
Aug 7—4 

Political Action Committee. Jun 12—4; Jul 
31—1; Aug 7—5 

Political conventions and party platforms. 
Jun 19—5; Jun 26—1, 7; Jul 3—5; Jul 
10—1, 3; Jul 17—1, 3; a 24—8; Jul 
31—3 

Politicians. Jun 26—8 

Politics. See United States: politics 

Poll, Student Opinion. Sep 27—3; Oct 18—2; 
Nov 1—2; Nov 8—3 

Poll tax. Dec 6—5; Apr 24—4; May 29—4 

Population. Jan 24—3 

Portugal. Oct 25—4; May 1—1 

Postwar America. May 15—2; May 22—1 
(See also Citizenship and Reconversion of 
war industry) 

Postwar Europe. Apr 17—1; Jun 5—1; Aug 
14—1 (See also International cooperation 
and Russia: foreign policy) 

Pravda. Jan 17—4; Jan 31—4 

Prensa, La: Jan 24-3; May 15—4 

Presidential candidates. See United States: 
politics, and see entries under names of 
candidates 

Pressure groups. See United States: Congress 
—pressure groups 

Prices. Oct 4—5; Nov 8—5; Nov 15—1; 
Dec 6—1; Jul 3—2 (See also Inflation 
and United States: Office of Price Admin- 
istration) 

Primary Elections. See United States: politics 
—primary elections 

Prisoners of war. Feb 14—3; Jun 19—8 

Production, U.S. war. Sep 13—1; Sep 27—4; 
Nov 1—5; Nov 15—5; Dec 13—5; Jan 
10—6; Jan 17—2 

Profits. Feb 7—1 

Pucheu, Pierre. Mar 27—5 

Puerto Rico. May 15—1 

Pyle, Ernie. Oct 25—8 


Quezon, Manuel. Aug 14—5 
Quinine. May 15—4; Jun 12—3 


R 
Race problems. Sep.27—5; Nov 29—S5; Jan 


3—7; Apr 17—4; Aug 7—5 
Radio broadcasting. Oct 18—1; Jun 12—6 


Pacific. 
Palestine. 


Railroads. Sep 20—5; Jan 3—4, 5; Jan 17— 
4; May 22—6 

Rationing: Mar 6—3; May 15—4 

Rayburn, Sam. Jan 3—6; Jul 17—3 

Reconversion of war industry. Jan 24—2; 
Feb 28—4; Mar 6—1; Jun 19—1; Jul 
17—8; Jul 24—5 

Red Cross. See American Red Cross 

Refugees. Jun 19—5; Jun 26—8 

Relocation centers. Jun 5—3 

Renegotiation of war contracts. 
Feb 7—1 

Republican party. Sep 20—1; Feb 7—2; Mar 
20—2, 4; Apr 17—1; Jun 26—3; Jul 
10—3 


Jan 10—5; 


Robot bombs. Jul 17—4; Jul 24—1 

Rodman, Selden. Oct 25—8 

Rogge, O. John. May 8—5 

Romania. Sep 27—6; Oct 11—4; Feb 14— 
4; Apr 3—7 

Rome. Mar 27—7; Jun 12—4 

Rommel, Erwin. Feb 21—2; Jun 19—4 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. Sep 27—4; Mar 6—4; 
Mar 13—1; Jun 19—4 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Oct 4—2 

Rosenman, Samuel. Mar 13—2 

Rudd, Herbert F. Apr 17—3 


‘Rumania. Seé Romania 


Ruml, Beardsley. Aug 14—5 
Rundstedt, Gerd von. Jun 5—6; Jun 19—4 
Russell, Richard B. Oct 11—5; Oct 25—1, 2; 
Nov 8—5 
Russia: (See also War fronts: Russia) 
agriculture. Sep 20—5 
education about. Jun 5—8 
and Finland. Feb 28—1; Mar 6—4; Jun 
26—4; Jul 10—6; Aug 14—4 
foreign policy. Sep 13—1, 2; Oct 4—1, 2, 
6; Jan 31—4; Feb 14—1; Mar 27—3; 
May 22—7 
history. Sep 13—2 
and Italy. Mar 27—4 
and Japan. Oct 4—7; Oct 25—6; Apr 17—5 
languages. Mar 6—5 
Leningrad. Feb 7—4 
medical progress. Jan 24—4 
and Poland. Oct 18—5; Jan 17—6; Jan 
24—4; May 29—1; Aug 7—4 
postwar reconstruction. Feb 28—3 
and the United States. Jul 31—8 
USSR and its 16 constituent republics. 
14—1 
Ss 


St. John, Robert. May 15—6 

Saipan. Jun 26—4 

Sakhalin. Apr 17—5 

Salvador, El. May 1—5; Jul 17—4 

Saudi Arabia. See Arabia 

Scandinavia. May 15—8 

Schacht, Hjalmar. May 8—2 

Science in postwar America. May 22—1 

Science Talent Search. Jun 5—5 

Sedition trial. May 8—4; 5; Aug 7—2 

Selective service. Sep 27—4; Dec 6—5; 
28—5; Apr 17—4; Apr 24—4 

Semester tests. Jan 17—8; May 8—7 

Senators’ report. See United States: Congress 
—five senators’ report 

Seversky, Alexander de. Feb 14—8 

Sforza, Carlo. Sep 27—3; Oct 11—3, 4 

Shirer, William L. May 1—2 

Siam. See Thailand 

Skillen, Edward. Mar 6—8 

Smith-Connally Act. Oct 25—4; May 15—6, 7 

Smuts, Jan C. Jun 26—1 

Soldier vote. See Voting: by members of the 
armed services 

Soule, George. Oct 18—8 

South Africa. See Union of South Africa 

Spain. Sep 13—5; Jan 10—5; Jan 31—4; 
Feb 14—5; Feb 21—1; Apr 24—4; May 
1—1; May 15—4; Jun 12—4 

Spangler, Harrison E. Sep 20—1, 7; Feb 7— 
2; Jun 26—3 

Stalin, Josef. Sep 13—2 

Standley, William H. Oct 11—5 

Stassen, Harold E. June 26—3 

States’ rights. Jul 24—8 

Stettinius, Edward. Oct 11—8; Jan 31—3; 
Mar 27—5 

Stilwell, General Joseph W. Aug 14—3 

Straight, Michael. Oct 18—8 

Student Federalists. Mar 6—5; 

Subsidies, food. Oct 4—5; Nov 15—1; 


Feb 


Feb 


Apr 17—3 
Feb 


21—4 

Sullivan, Mark. Sep 20—8 

Supreme Court. See United States: Supreme 
Court 

Surplus war goods. May 22—5; Aug 14—3 

Sweden. Sep 13—5; Apr 24—4; May 1—1; 
May 15—8 

Swindlers. Jul 3—8 

Swing, Raymond Gram. Feb 21—8 

Switzerland. May 1—1; Aug 14—4 

Synagog Council of America. Oct 25—1 


T 


Taxes. Oct 18—4; Oct 25—1; Nov 1—4; Feb 
14—4; Mar 27—5; Jul 17—4; Aug 14—5 

Teheran conference. Dec 13—4; May 22—7 

Television. May 22—6; Jul 17—8 

Tennessee Valley Authority. May 22—7 

Tests. Oct 25—3; Jan 17—8; Apr 17—8; 
May 8—7 

Thailand. Jun 12—8 

Thomas, Lowell. Feb 28—8 

Thompson, Dorothy. Nov 1—8 

Thorpe, Merle. Jan 31—8 

Time for Decision, The. Aug 14—1 

Tito. See Broz, Josip 

Tojo, Hideki. Mar 6—2; Jul 31—5 

Tomlinson, Edward. May 22—2 

Treaty-making. See United States: 
—treaty-making 

Truk. Feb 28—4 

Truman, Harry S. Mar 20—4, 7; Jul 31—4 

Turkey. Dec 13—1, 2; Mar 13—5; Apr 24— 
4; May 1—1; Jul 24—5; Aug 14—5 


Congress 


as 


Two-thirds rule. See United Stotes: Congress 
—treaty-making 


Underground in Europe. Aug 14—4 
Unemployment. See Employment 
Union of South Africa. May 15—1 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. See 
Russia 
United Kingdom. See Great Britain 
United Nations flag. May 1—4 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. Nov 29—4; Dec 6—4; Jun 
12—8; Jul 3—4 
United States: 
Army. Oct 4—4; Oct 18—5; Dec 6—5; 
May 8—4; Jun 58; Jul 3—5 
budget. Jan 24—2 
Congress— 
appropriations. Jan 24—5 
defended. Jun 12—8 
five senators’ report. Oct 25—1 
legislation. Sep 13—2; Mar 13—3; May 
22—4; Jul 3—4 
membership. Dec 13—5 
President’s relations with. 
Mar 13—1 
pressure groups. Dec 13—1 
procedure and proposed reforms. Oct 
25—2; Oct 15—3; Nov 29—4; Mar 6— 
3; Mar 13—3; May 8—2 
treaty-making. Sep 20—2; Oct 25—2 
Truman Committee. Mar 20—4, 7 
Electoral College. Jun 19—5; Jul 17—6 
Federal Communications Commission. 
18—6 


Mar 6—4; 


Oct 


Jul 10—4 
Oct 


Federal Housing Administration. 
Foreign Economic Administration. 
11—1 
foreign policy. Sep 13—1; Sep 20—1; Sep 
27—3; Oct 4—1, 2, 6, 8; Oct 25—1, 2; 
Nov 8—4, 5; Nov 15—1, 4; Feb 28—3; 
Apr 3—1, 4; Apr 24—4; May 15—2; 
~y 22—7; Jul 3—1; Jul 31—8; Aug 
—1 
and Great Britain. May 29—8 
Navy. Oct 4—4; Oct 18—5; Oct 25—4; 
Nov 8—5; May 8—4; Aug 7—8 
Office of Price Administration. Oct 4—5; 
Nov 1—4; May 15—4; Jul 3—1; Jul 
J4—4 
Office of War Information. Oct 11—5; Oct 
25—6; Feb 21—4 
politics— 
congressional elections. 
20—4; Aug 7—5 
“labels” used in. May 1—1 
parties. Sep 20—1; Feb 7—2; Jun 19—5; 
Jun 26—1, 3,7 
presidential campaign (1944). Sep 13— 
2; Sep 20—2; Nov 1—3; Jan 10—1; 
Jan 31—4; Feb 21—4; Feb 28—2, 5; 
Apr 3-4; Apr 17—1; May 1—1; May 
8—4; Jun 19—5; Jul 3—5; Jul 10—1; 
Jul 17—1, 6; Jul 31—1 
primary elections. Feb 28—2; Apr 17—4; 
Jun 12—4; Aug 7—5 
Public Health Service. Jul 24—6 
Supreme Court. Oct 11—4; Apr 17—4; 
Jun 12—8; Jun 26—4 
U. S. War Aims. Aug 14—1 
Uruguay. Jul 31—8 


Vv 


Valera, Eamon de. Mar 27—2 
Vandercook, John W. Mar 20—8 
Van Doren, Irita. May 1—2 
Vargas, Getulio. May 1—5 
Veterans. Nov 8—5; Jan 17—4; Jan 31—1; 
Feb 7—5; Feb 14—S; Feb 28—4; May 
29—8 ; Jun 5—1; Jun 26—4 
Victor Emmanuel ul, King. Oct 11—3; Apr 
24—5 
Victory Fleet Day. 
Vilna. Jul 24—4 
Vinson, Fred M. Jan 10—6; Mar 13—2 
Voorhis, Jerry. Jun 12—8 
Voting: (See also Poll tax) 
18-year-old age limit. Sep 13—1 
by members of the armed services. Nov 
29—5; Dec 13—5; Jan 3—4; Jan 24—2; 
Feb 14—1; Mar 13—5; Jul 24—4; Jul 
31—5 
by Negroes in primary elections. 
number of voters. Jul 3—5 


w 


Wages. Nov 1—4; Nov 8—1 
Wallace, DeWitt and Lila Bell. Nov 15—2 
Wallace, Henry. Sep 20—5; Nov 1—5; Feb 
28—5; May 1—5; Jun 26—8; Jul 17—3, 
5; Aug 7—4 
Walsh, Richard J. Jan 24—8 
War atrocities. See Atrocities, war. 
War casualties. Jul 24—5 
War criminals. Nov 8—4; Nov 15—8 
War fronts: 
general surveys. 
pr 3—8 
air (Europe). Sep 13—2; Nov 29—4; Dec 
6—5; Jan 24—2; Mar 13—4; Mar 20— 
1; Mar 27—1; May 1—4; Jun 12—5; 
June 19—3 
Burma, Nov 1—1; Mar 13—4; Jun 5—5 
China. Dec 6—4; Dec 13—4; May 22—1; 
Jun 5—5; Jun 26—1 
India. Apr 3—4; Apr 17—4; Apr 24—4; 
May 1—4; Jun 5—5 
Italy. Sep 20—1; Sep 27—4; Nov 8—4; 
Dec 13—4; Jan 17—4; Feb 7—5; Mar 
6—4; Jun 5—5 
Normandy. Jun 12—1; Jun 19—1, 
June 26—8; Jul 3—8; Jul 17—8 
Pacific. Oct 25—4; Nov 8—4; Nov 15—4; 
Nov 29—4; Dec 6—4; Jan 3—4; Jan 10— 
1; Feb 7—4; Feb 14—4; Feb 21—4; Feb 
28—4; Mar 6—4; Apr 17—4; May 1—8; 
Jun 26—4; Aug 7—8 


Nov 15—2; Mar 


Sep 27—1 


Apr 17—4 


Sep 13—8; Jan 24—4, 5; 


3s 


Russia. Sep 13—2; Oct 4—4; Oct 


Nov 1—4; Nov 8—4; Nov 15 ? 


29—4; Jan 17—1; Jan 31—4; Apr? 
Jul 10—1; Aug 7—4 
sea. Dec 6—4; Jan 10—4; Feb 7—4 
28—4 
Yugoslavia. Oct 11—4 
War prisoners. See Prisoners of war. 
War refugees. Jun 19—5; Jun 26—8 
Warren, Earl. Jun 26—3 
Wars in history. Jun 5—8 
Washington, D.C. Sep 20—3 
Weeks, Edward. Sep 20—8 
Welles, Sumner. Sep 13—5; Nov 1—4; 
29—4; Jun 12—2; Aug 4-41 
Western United States. May 29—1 
White, William Allen. Feb 7—1 
Willkie, Wendell. 
17—1 
Wilson, Charles E. Jan — Jan 10-6 
Winchell, Walter. May 8— 
Women: 
as voters. 
equal rights amendment. 
31—8 
in armed services. Oct 4—5 
Woodward, W. E. May 22—5; May 29 
World Court. Aug 14—1 


Y 


Young Men’s Christian Association. 
15—5 . 

Young, Stark. Oct 18—8 4 

Yugoslavia. a 27—6; Oct 4—6; Oct 4 { 
Nov 8—1, 2; Jan 10—4; Apr 24— 
29—4; roy 54; jul 10—5 f 


Z a Pi 
Zionism. Dec 13—5; Mar 13—1 





SMILES 


how can TI] 





Willie: ‘Teacher, 
when I’m naughty?” 
Teacher: “Why, your conscieneé! 
tell you.” 4 
Willie: “Will it tell yeu too?” 
* 
“Why don’t you like | 
“Because they’re too b 


Private: 
Corporal: 
Private: “Biased?” 

Corporal: “Yes, every, time I 
with them, it’s bias this and bias 
until I’m flat broke.” 

* * * 


“Did you have good luck on yous 


ing trip?” 
“Good luck? Why, the fish bit 


Sep 20—7; Nov 1—3; 


Jul 3—S; Ful 24-8 : 
Jan 17—S; 


a 


that I had to get behind.a tree toy 


my hook.” f 
sd * OK 7 
Two elderly English ladies were 
ing along a street patroled by two | 
military policemen. One of them ¢ 
the other’s attention to the mb 
bearing the letters M. P. x 
“That’s what I call sensible,” 
“It’s much better for them to pat 
streets than to waste their breath i 
House of Commons.” 
* * * 
The man who bores P a most of 
Is he who’s full of woe, 
For when you ask him, “How are 
He thinks you want to know. © 
cK ak * 


A visitor making the rounds 
penal settlement came upon an 
making bags. 

“Hello,” said the visitor, “sewing < 

“No,” came the reply. “Reaping. 7 


| News Quiz 


1. Why are Walter Lippmase 
Sumner Welles highly qualified 
international problems? 

In Mr. Welles’ opinion, wi 
one of the main reasons why the 
of Nations failed? 

8. How would Sumner Welles 
members for the Provisional Un 
tions Executive Council, which he t 
should be formed? 

4. Would Mr. Welles divide G 
after the war? If so, how would h 

5. Does Mr. Welles believe it p 
te develop a strong world organ 
or does he think such a plan imp 

6. What is the chief point of differ 
in the thinking of Mr. Welles an@ 
Lippmann? 4 

7. Briefly describe the regional 
ings which Mr. Lippmann feels she 
established after the war. 

8. What is the main criticism 
made against Mr. Lippmann’s p 

id Lord Halifax recenti} 
that England could not hope to ce 
with United States and Russia 
war unless she maintained her Con 
wealth and Empire? } 

10. What developments have oce 
in the British Dominions which ten 
So apart from the Cor 
wealth? 

11. Does it appear that England 
hold India in her Empire after the ¥ 

12. Why do the British feel the © 
monwealth will hold together? 
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